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adapted to a regiment of soldiers, or to a convict establishment, than what is 
generally met with in civil society.” 

A large number of cases are to be found throughout the work, introduced 
mainly for the purpose of substantiating certain opinions; they are not well 
reported. At the close an extended pharmacopoeia is appended, consisting of 
various preparations, ointments, lotions, etc., but unfortunately with no special 
indications for their employment. The volume cannot be considered as a prac¬ 
tical treatise ; it will be found of greater interest to the dermatologist than to 
the general physician. L. A. D. 


Art. XLII.— Tumour of Lateral Portions of the Lower Jaw removed with¬ 
out External Wound. By 0. F. Maunder, Surgeon to the London IIos- 
pital, etc. Small 8vo. pp. 27. London : J. & A. Churchill, 1874. 

As our readers well know, large portions of the lower jaw have been removed 
without external incision in cases of necrosis, and even, in some instances, 
the entire jaw; but Mr. Maunder is, so far as we know, the first surgeon who 
has proved the practicability of similarly removing through the mouth large 
segments of the jaw in cases of tumour of that bone. In the small work now 
before us, two cases in which this has been accomplished, are described, the 
first occurring in a child, being a case of myeloid tumour, in which “ a very large 
piece [uearly half] of the lower jaw, containing a growth of the size of a hen’s 
egg, was removed through the mouth, without any section whatever of skin ; 
with trifling bleeding, and without division either of the facial artery or of 
branches of the facial nerve,” and the second, in an adult, a case of fibrous 
epulis, in which, though the proportion of bone removed was smaller, the ope¬ 
ration was more difficult on account of the greater thickness and hardness of 
the jaw. 

“ With regard,” says the author, “ to the dimensions of a tumour of the 
lower jaw, which may be removed without division either of the cheek or lip, 
my impression is that such as do not prevent depression of the chin so that 
the mouth can be opened, or do not fill the cavity of the mouth so as to pre¬ 
vent the finger and instruments from reaching the ramus, may be so treated. 
Indeed, I should expect that in this latter event, section of the base of the 
bone having been effected at the required spot, the tumour and diseased por¬ 
tion of bone might then be so much depressed as to allow the operator to get 
at the ramus and divide it with a saw. Again, a tumour growing in a certain 
direction forwards, outwards, and downwards, . . . rather aids the operator 
by enlarging the buccal orifice as it drags upon the lower lip.” 

Mr. Maunder’s pages are adorned with wood-cuts showing the appearance of 
the patients after operation, and the amounts of bone removed. J. A., Jr. 


Art. XL1II. — Annual Report of the Supervising Surgeon of the Marine 
Hospital Service of the United States, for the Fiscal Year 1874. By John 
M. Woodworth, M.D. 8vo. pp. 256. Washington, 1874. 

From this report we learn that in L870, Congress passed a law thoroughly 
reorganizing the methods by which, since 1798, the Nation has attempted to 
care for sick or wounded merchant sailors. Apparently, the changes came not 
too soon, as the succour extended was unduly expensive, aDd unjustly distri- 
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buted. The whole matter seems to have been sadly in need of organization and of 
superintendence. Judging from the statements presented of comparative cost, 
and amount and character of relief afforded, just before the recent legislation, 
and during 1874, the results show great improvement. The Nation is put to less 
charge, the sick sailor has better care and greater chance of recovery, while 
malingerers and vagabonds get their deserts. Suggestions as to further legisla¬ 
tion seem to us eminently wise. They indicate both the great need in which 
the service was, of radical changes, and also the breadth of view and practical 
sagacity brought to his duties, by Supervising Surgeon Woodworth. 

Much pains have recently been taken to place the service in its true light, 
especially in the esteem of sailors. It is not to be regarded as an eleemosy¬ 
nary agency, to be shunned and dreaded as destructive of self-respect. It is 
really the administration of a trust-fund, created principally by the contribu¬ 
tions of the class which it is to benefit, and only supplemented by a govern¬ 
ment whose best interests are promoted by its work. The more completely 
self-supporting it can be made, however, the more useful will it be. 

Fully alive to the present and future prominence given to measures for the 
prevention of disease, Dr. Woodworth finds in the life and surroundings of 
poor Jack a wide and untilled field for this highest function of medicine. 

Among the essays and papers here presented, in an Appendix occupying 
three-fifths of his pages, are several articles looking especially to the pre¬ 
servation of health. 

The tables of mortality here given employ the “ provisional nomenclature 
of diseases” of the Royal College of Physicians [London]. They exhibit 
the deaths for each of the nine districts, and for different months. Other 
tables exhibit the extent and work of the service. 

Coloured charts give graphic representations of the comparative prevalence 
of mortality from a few important diseases, during different months, or in 
different districts. 

In a few remarks commenting upon the tables, and introductory to the 
essays presented, Dr. Woodworth adverts to the continued occurrence of 
scurvy and the terrible fatality from lung diseases, as showing that the care 
exercised over the sanitary surroundings of the sailor is by no means what it 
should be. 

The papers from various writers, here printed, were prepared in response to 
circulars sent out by Dr. Woodworth, suggesting to the medical officers the 
preparation of essays, not upon matters of merely general medical interest, 
but upon subjects having especial bearing or connection, in some aspect, with 
a sea-faring life. In some cases a topic was suggested, to some officer be¬ 
lieved to have peculiar advantages for its study. 

Dr. Heber Smith treats of the Hygiene of the Forecastle. Well is this 
quarter designated as the neglected spot of the ship. Filth and dampness 
are its frequent, and want of air its universal, characteristic. As a source 
of disease, and as a carrier of infection, it holds a bad pre-eminence. Fortu¬ 
nately, however, it is getting more common every day to put the crew in a 
deck-house, in order to utilize the forecastle for cargo. The house on deck can 
be, and generally is, much better ventilated ; and much freer from that damp¬ 
ness which in the other locality causes so much disease. 

The seamen’s food is ostensibly regulated by law ; but lack of proper inspec¬ 
tion renders the statute inoperative. 

A large proportion of the phthisis, and part of the rheumatism, so terribly pre¬ 
valent among sailors, are believed to be due to the bad air and filthy dampness 
of their quarters. So far as this is true, those diseases may be prevented. 
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Dr. A. B. Bancroft gives the results of his experience of five years in 
Chelsea Hospital, near Boston, in a paper upon Sailors and their Diseases, as 
there observed. 

Dr. P. R. Sturgis contributes a paper upon Syphilis; the Scourge of the 
Sailor and the Public Health. This is an abstract of one presented at 
the meeting of the American Public Health Association in this city last No¬ 
vember. Not originally a very fatal disease, it becomes by inheritance alarm¬ 
ingly so. It is also only in this way that it can be said to influence especially 
the course or result of other diseases. The writer seems to incline to the 
opinion that the direct evil results due to syphilis have been exaggerated. 

The longest article is one by Prank W. Reilley, M.D., upon the Yellow Fever 
Epidemic of 1873. This was prepared in obedience to a resolution passed by 
Congress, ordering a brief history of the disease as it appeared during that 
year in the ports of the United States. It appears to be an intelligent and 
valuable contribution to the history of this epidemic. The writer believes the 
disease to originate in tropical lands, and to appear in our Southern States 
only by importation of its germs. These, however, may survive a winter, and 
cause a fresh epidemic without additional importation. The geyms are abso¬ 
lutely destroyed when exposed to a temperature of 30° F. Quarantine, the 
writer has little faith in. Isolation of cases, general sanitary measures, and 
thorough disinfection of vessels, cargoes, clothes of sailors, etc., are the means 
most effective to limit the spread of the disease. 

One other brief essay treats of yellow fever at Pensacola in 1874. Several 
other papers discuss matters connected with the service which have come 
under the observation of the writers. B. L. R. 


Art. XLIV.— A Manual of Hygiene, Public and Private, and Compendium 
of Sanitary Laws ; for the Information and Guidance of Public Health 
Authorities, Officers of Health, and Sanitarians generally. By Charles A. 
Cameron, Ph.D., M.D., F.R.C.S.I., L.K., and Q.C.P.I., Professor of Hygiene 
Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland ; Medical Officer of Health for Dublin ; 
Public Analyst for the cities of Dublin, Limerick, etc. etc. With thirty-five 
illustrations. 

Dr. Cameron has had considerable experience as a practical sanitarian, as 
well as in teaching and writing upon hygiene. He published in 1868 a small 
volume, containing twelve lectures on public health, delivered in the Royal 
College of Surgeons, Dublin. He is also known to many readers by his “ Re¬ 
ports on Public Health,” appearing for several years in the Dublin Journal 
of Medical Science. 

The present work is mainly designed for the use of officers of health. Nearly 
one-third of its 475 pages is occupied with an account of the duties of sanitary 
authorities, and (in small type at the end of the volume) sanitary statutes ap¬ 
plicable to Ireland. While the latter portion, including more than a hundred 
pages, is almost entirely surplusage to the ordinary reader or student of 
hygiene, the rest of the book contains a large amount of valuable information 
upon many important topics. Chemical subjects, especially food and water 
analysis, are very well and fully dealt with. Dr. Cameron is evidently familiar 
with the now rapidly increasing literature of hygiene. He quotes not only the 
German and French, as well as British authorities, but also the reports of the 
Boards of Health of Massachusetts, California, and Philadelphia, Dr. Ham- 



